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Extending the field of observation so as to embrace all the 
provinces now included in the Dominion, we obtain, for the four 
last of the treaty years, the results here given as follows : — 



Exports. 

1863 .... 828,620,000 

1864 .... 26,567,000 

1865 .... 28,862,000 

1866 .... 25,621,000 



Imports. 

$24,621,000 
38,922,000 
36,176,000 
53,387,000 



Balance. 

$4,599,000 
12,353,000 
7,314,000 
27,866,060 



favorable, 
unfavorable. 



K 
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We see, thus, that the Dominion market for our products actually 
declined; that here furnished for Dominion products having mean- 
time more than doubled. 

The years 1869 and 1870, reciprocity having ceased, still ex- 
hibited adverse balances, greatly less adverse, however, than had 
been that of 1866 : those of the two years combined having been 
but $33,000,000. [Since then, as shown by the British Commis- 
sioners themselves, the movement thus described has been continued, 
and with such effect that the adverse balances of the three past 
years combined have but little exceeded $16,000,000, little more 
than half that of the last year of the Treaty, or of the two more 
recent years, 1869 and 1870].* 

Commenting upon the unsatisfactoriness of this state of trade, 
the special agent is led to study the causes of its existence, and 
finally, to an inquiry as to the process by means of which they 
may be remedied, with the result which will be now exhibited, as 
follows : — 

" It appears, therefore, that an intimate freedom of commerce between this 
country and its northern neighbors, which is so desirable for both parties, cannot 
be contemplated except in connection with a material change in the conditions of 
the foreign relationship that the provinces sustain towards ns. It involves, of 
necessity, an entire identification of the material interests of the two countries, 
by their common association in some form or other. If the provinces do not 
choose to become one with us politically, they must, at least, become one with us 
commercially, before the barriers are thrown down which shut them out from an 
equal participation with us in the energetic working of the mixed activities of the 
New World, and which deprive us in a great measure of the reinforcement that 
they are capable of bringing to those activities. The alternative of annexation is 
the Zollverein, or a customs union, after the plan of that under which the German 
states secured free trade among themselves and identity of interest in their com- 
merce with the outside world. * * * * 

** There does exist a feeling in the United States with reference to them which 
it oueht not to be difficult for the people of the provinces to understand. It is the 
unwillingness of a reasonable jealousy, and of a just prudential selfishness, to ex- 
tend the material benefits of membership in the American Union, without its re- 
sponsibilities and reciprocal obligations, to communities with which the certain 
relations of an independent friendship cannot be cultivated or maintained ; which 
are controlled by a distant foreign power, and which are at all times liable to be 



* Believing the import entries in all cases to be those most likely to be correct, the 
special agent gives them as obtained from both sides of the line. What has been the 
course adopted by the British Commissioners is not known, and it is for that reason 
difficult to account for the fact, among others, that while the American account of im- 
ports and exports for 1872-3 exhibits an unfavorable balance exceeding $10,000,000, 
that of the Commissioners gives one of little more than half of that amount. 
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an elaborate argument, on the part of the British and Canadian 
Commissioners, in favor of a renewal of the but-lately-so-universally- 
condemned commercial policy, unaccompanied by even a single 
word from the State Department to the effect that an absolute 
refutation of most of what was therein presented would be found 
in a document furnished to the Senate in January, 1871 ; and that 
so conclusive had been regarded the Report then made that the 
question had, as I believe, never even been brought before the 
Congress by which the Washington Treaty had been negotiated. 

Marked " confidential," and thus prevented from appearance be- 
fore the public eye, this plausible argument was meant to remain 
unanswered, and it may well be doubted if even a dozen copies 
have ever been seen outside of the senatorial body. With much 
difficulty, and after weeks of effort, I myself succeeded in obtaining 
one, to a single passage from which I shall, Mr. President, invite 
your attention in another letter, with a view to enabling you to 
form an idea of its general character, giving, however, in advance 
a brief statement of real facts derived from authorities that cannot 
at all be questioned; meanwhile remaining. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 

HENRY C. CAREY. 

November 18, 1874. 



LETTER SECOND. 

Mr. President : — 

The subject-matter of the passage above referred to is that of the 
communication of the Canadas with the outside world throughout 
the many months when the St. Lawrence is closed by ice or fog, 
or by both combined. For nearly thirty years past they have been 
allowed the privilege of free passage for men and things through 
the territory of the Union, and to how serious an extent their very 
existence has been dependent upon continuance of that grant will 
now be shown, as follows : — 

By the census of 1839, Upper Canada, now Ontario, was shown 
to have a population but slightly exceeding 400,000 souls. Six 
years later Congress granted to it, and to its sister colonies, the free 
right of way above referred to, and from that time forward — further 
aided by reciprocity, so called, granted in 1854 — the growth of num- 
bers was so rapid that in 1861 the population amounted to almost 
1,400,000, or nearly three and a half times more than it had been 
twenty-two years before. 

With the slightest possible exception, from the date of the grant 
above referred to, the British free-trade policy had been that of the 
American Union, and with such effect, as regarded immigration, 



that in the closing year of the period above described it had fallen 
to but a single hundred thousand; or little more than a third of the 
number at which it had stood a dozen years before, when that 
policy had but begun to produce its natural effect in closing mills, 
mines, and factories throughout the Union. With 1861 there came, 
however, a total change, making such demand for labor in the field, 
the factory, the furnace, and the mine, that with each successive 
year the attractive force of the Union increased, with such diminu- 
tion in the power of the Canadas to retain even their home-grown 
population that the total increase of the decade ending in 1871 was 
but little in excess of 300,000, or about 12J per cent."* 

Such having been the sad state of things resulting from abolition 
of privileges in our markets granted under the name of ** reci- 
procity," where reciprocity had really had no existence, there 
occurred, most surprisingly, to Canadian statesmen, the "happy 
thought" described in a passage from the Toronto correspondent 
of the New York Tribune^ which reads as follows : — 

" The amount of compensation to be paid to Canada by the United States for 
the lease of the in-shore fisheries was, according to the Treaty of Washington, to 
be determined by a commission. The data upon which to determine their value, 
however, were so uncertain, and the difficulties in the way of arriving at a solution 
of the point were seen to be so great, that the happy thought occurred to the 
Government to combine an abandonment of this claim with the positive obliga- 
tions in connection with the canals in order to induce the United States to renew 
reciprocal relations with Canada. , There can be little doubt that these reasons, 
combined with the desire on the part of Canada for a renewal of reciprocity, 
constitute the determining cause for her taking the initiative in the matter." 

How insignificant, compared with this magnificent suggestion, is 
the real value of the fisheries, will be shown hereafter. What is 
the value of the transit privilege that has now for thirty years 
been gratuitously accorded is shown in the facts that have above 
been given. To the end, however, of enabling themselves to obtain 
a large price for the one, while paying nothing for the other, it was 
needed to show how readily the Canadas could dispense with that 
which for so long a period had constituted, during two-fifths of the 
year, their sole means of communication with the outer world free 
from custom-house interruption, and hence it is that we find in this 
remarkable document the passage above referred to, and which reads 
as follows: — 

" Under the influence of the formal notice given by the United States in 1865, of 
their intention to terminate the Treaty, federation of the Provinces, then under dis- 



1861. 1871. 

* Upper Canada 1,396,061 1,620,851 

Lower " 1,110,666 1,191,516 



2.506,727 2,812,367 

How great had been the difference of the two policies as regarded their influence 
on population is shown by the fact that the increase of Minnesota alone had been 
greater than that of Upper Canada, and that of Missouri nearly twice that of the 
Canadian provinces combined. 



cussion, was harried on and became a fait accompli within fifteen months after 
its repeal. The Intercolonial railway was at once undertaken, at a cost of over 
$20,000,000, at the national expense, to secure direct connection to and from the 
Atlantic Ocean, at Halifax and St. Johns on Canadian soil ; and the last sectioii 
of that road will be shortly opened for traffic." 

So far as regards the mere words of this statement it is certainly 
true. A road has been in process of construction, and will probably 
be completed in the coursie of the cominij; year ; but how far it can 
by any possibility be attended with such results as are here sug- 
gested, if not even vouched for, by Commissioners, one of whom 
represents her Britannic Majesty Queen Victoria, and the other the 
Government of the Dominion, you will be enabled, Mr. President, 
to judge after study of the following facts : — ^ 

From Montreal to Portland the distance is less than 200 miles, 
most of the country through which the road passes being sufficiently 
settled to enable it to contribute largely toward maintenance and 
further improvement of its communications within itself and with 
the outside world. 

From Montreal to Halifax, through British territory, the distance 
is about 1000 miles, of the last 800 of which, passing, as they mainly 
do, on the edge of an uninhabited and uninhabitable desert, there are 
but very few which can, under any circumstances whatsoever, con- 
tribute toward maintenance and improvement of a road that has 
been made for no purpose other than that of purchasing, by means 
of a large and wasteful expenditure, ihe assent of the lower pro- 
vinces to the federation ; but which, as the Commissioners would 
now have us believe, is to render the Dominion entirely indepen- 
dent of her neighbors south of the lakes. How far this can prove 
to be true we may now examine as follows? — 

The charges for transportation of the rudest products on such a 
road, cannot be less then 2J cents per mile, or, for 800 miles, 
$20 per ton ; equivalent to 60 cents for a bushel of wheat. Add 
to this one-third as much for transport of merchandise received in 
return, and we have 80 cents per bushel additional to the total charge 
by way of Portland. Trade under such circumstances could, for 
little less than half the year, have no existence whatsoever, and the 
upper provinces, limited to that route alone, must steadily decline in 
population, passing gradually toward the condition in which they 
had stood at the date of the first grant of transit privileges. 

Having studied carefully these facts, Mr. President, you can have 
little hesitation as to the cause of the sudden appearance of the 
" happy thought" above referred to. 

Having so studied them you will, Mr. President, be enabled to 
form a somewhat correct idea of the general value of this ** memo- 
randum," the accuracy of whose presentations is vouched for by 
Her Britannic Majesty's Eepresentative in Washington, Sir Edward 
Thornton, and by the Canadian Commissioner, the Honorable George 
Brown ; and also to appreciate the real motives of those by whom 
you had been induced to transmit such a Treaty, and even to urge 
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Having thus exhibited in some small degree the curiosities of 
this remarkable diplomatic feat, I propose in another letter to 
show how this negotiation compares, in the arrangements therefor, 
with the Treaty of Washington; and how the two compare with 
each other as to the importance of the questions proposed by them 
to be settled; meanwhile remaining, Mr. President, 

Yours very respectfully, 

HENEY 0. CAEEY. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 19, 1874. 



LETTEE THIED. 



Mr. President : — 

Toward the close of the administration of President Johnson the 
Hon. Eeverdy Johnson was sent to England, charged with an effort 
at obtaining satisfaction for the many and serious injuries under 
which throughout the whole period of the rebellion we had so 
severely suffered. By very many of his constituents, and by me 
among the rest, the course of proceeding thus indicated was deemed 
unwise, no nation having ever yet obtained justice from any other 
nation by means of such solicitation as was to be now attempted. 
That in the view thus expressed they were certainly right came 
soon to be proved by the f%et, that the British press with one voice 
denounced our claims as utterly absurd ; and, that so little was the 
satisfaction granted that not only did the Senate refuse to ratify the 
convention then submitted for its consideration; but that you, 
yourself, Mr. President, in your first message, denounced it in the 
terms that follow, to wit: — 

*• Toward the close of the last administration a convention was signed at London 
for the settlement of all outstanding claims between Great Britain and the United 
States, which failed to receive the advice and consent of the Senate to its ratifi- 
cation. The time and the circumstances attending the negotiation of that treaty 
were unfavorable to its acceptance by the people of the United States, and its pro- 
visions were wholly inadequate for the settlement of the grave wrongs that nad 
been sustained by this government as well as by its citizens. The injuries result- 
ing to the United States by reason of the course adopted by Great Britain during 
our late civil war in the increased rates of insurance ; in the diminution of exports 
and imports, and other obstructions to domestic industry and production : in its 
effect upon the foreign commerce of the country, in the decrease and transfer to 
Great Britain of our commercial marine ; in the prolongation of the war, and the 
increased cost (both in treasure and in lives) of its suppression ; could not be ad- 
justed and satisfied as ordinary commercial claims which naturally arise between 
commercial nations. And yet the convention treated them simply as such ordi- 
nary claims, from which they differ more widely in the gravity of their character 
than in the magnitude of their amount, great even as is that difiierence. Not a 
word was found in the treaty, and not an inference could be drawn from it, to re- 
move the sense of the unfriendliness of the course of Great Britain in our struggle 
for existence, which had so deeply and universally impressed itself upon the people 
of this country." 
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The year that followed having exhibited no change in the rela- 
tions of the two countries, and no improvement on the part of the 
provincial authorities, your second message recommended, first — 

"The appointment of a commisfiion to take proof of the amounts and the owner- 
ship of their several claims on notice to the representatives of her majesty at 
Washington ; and that authority be given for the settlement of their claims by the 
United States, so that the government shall have the ownership of the private 
claims as well as the responsible control of ail the demands against Great Britain. 
It cannot be necessary to add that whenever her majesty's government shall enter- 
tain a desire for a fall and friendly adjustment of these claims, the United States 
will enter upon their consideration with an earnest desire for a conclusion consist- 
ent with the honor and dignity of both nations." 

and second, the passage of a joint resolution authorizing the Presi- 
dent — 

" To suspend by proclamation the operation of the laws authorizing the transit 
of goods, wares, and merchandise in bond across the territory of the United States 
to Canada ; and, further, should si\ch an extreme measure become necessary, to 
suspend the operation of any laws whereby the vessels of the dominion of Canada 
are permitted to enter the waters of the United States." 

Now, for the first time, did the British people awake to the fact 
that they were really to be held accountable for the many and 
grievous sins of which they had been guilty, prompted thereto b}'' 
an almost universally prevalent idea — so gladly expressed by Earl 
Russell when using the term Dis- United States — that the prosperity 
of Britain was to be promoted by any and every measure tending 
to production of discord between the farming, the planting, and the 
industrial portions of the Union ; between those in which freedom 
had been established, and those in which slavery had been until then 
maintained. The alarm now excited being in full proportion to 
the contempt hitherto expressed, Britain herself became appli- 
cant for a settlement : and hence it was that the Treatv of Wash- 
ington came at length to be arranged. What was by it allowed to 
us, what the price agreed to be paid therefor, and what the 
machinery by means of wliich the arrangement was effected, it is 
proposed now to show, as follows : — 

First, We were permitted, at heavy cost, to prove a debt which, 
after deducting the counter-payments required to be made, amount- 
ed to less than a single month of our customs revenue, or about 
$13,000,000. Had your suggestion, Mr. President, been adopted, and 
had Congress authorized the assumption of all properly authenti- 
cated claims, the repayment by Britain might have been postponed 
ad infinitum without causing a moment of anxiety to any of our 
Finance Ministers. 

Second, Provision was made for submitting to arbitration the 
question of the Northwest boundary line, a matter that time alone 
would effectually have settled ; each and every day furnishing new 
evidence that British Columbia must at no distant day cease to be a 
portion of the British empire. 

Third, Certain arrangements were made in reference to canal and 
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river transportation, none of which could have been deemed neces- 
sary on our part* had proper attention been given to a passage here 
below given from the special agent's report (the italics being mine), 
then on the tables of both Houses of Congress, as follows : — 

"No one will qnestioD that we find conveDience and advantage in the use of 
Canadian channels for the passage of our commerce between the Eastern and 
Western States, nor that we find profit in acting as the carriers of so large a part 
of the commerce of Canada with the outside world. Both these arrangements of 
trade are of important value to this country, and its interests would sufibr materially 
from any suspension of either ; but the difference in the situation of the two coun- 
tries with reference to them is very marked. To the Canadian provinces their 
importance is nothing less than vital^ since on the one hand the very sustenance 
of the arterial system of the Canadas is derived from the American commerce 
which circulates through it ; while on the other hand their own commerce with 
the world abroad can only be conducted at exceeding disadvantage, if at all for five 
months of the year, otherwise than across the territory of the United States, and 
by the privilege of the customs regulations of the American government." — 
Lamed, Report on the State of Trade, Jan. 1871. 

Graciously now permitted to make contributions toward support 
of Canadian canals and roads without which they could not be 
maintained, we were required to pay for the privilege of so doing 
by granting to Canadian ships the same right of way on Lake 
Michigan, within our border, that they enjoyed upon the border 
lakes. 

Fourth, The fisheries question was disposed of by providing that 
we might re-purchase rights which had been secured to us by the 
peace of 1783, but which had been brought into question under 
Canadian interpretation of the convention of 1818. The price to be 
paid was, first, a renewal of that free admission of fish which had 
been granted under the former treaty, and under which our imports 
of fish and their products had grown from $800,000 to $3,000,000, 
while our tonnage engaged in the fisheries had fallen from 137,000 
in 1854 to 89,000 in 1866 ; and, by aid of constant persecution on 
the part of the Dominion authorities, to an average of but 73,000 
in 1868 and 1869. The gain from reciprocity having, as here is 
shown, been all on the Canadian side, we were now, of course, 
required not only to renew the former stipulation as to compensa- 
tion to be made therefor, but also, to add thereto the free enjoyment 
of fishing rights along our Atlantic coast as well as free market 
here for all their products. Not content with having thus secured 
a price far greater than the real value of all they seemed to 
grant, the Dominion authorities insisted upon a money payment in 
addition; and by way, probably, of proving that no limit could be 
set to our concessions, it*was provided that a commission should be 
instituted whose duty it would be to determine what further price 
must be paid should it, on investigation, be proved that the rights 
of older times, whose re-purchase had been authorized, had a 
greater money value than could be assigned to the extensive and 
iin|)ortant privileges now granted to the colonists. In full accord- 
ance with the general principles which seem to have been established 
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in the history of the world has there been a case of submission 
more complete } never a wider contrast than that presented by the 
almost contemporaneous conduct of Britain toward the weak com- 
munities of the East, as this latter will here be shown, as follows: — 
Taking first the case of the Burmese Empire, we have a statement 
of facts, given by Mr. Torrens in his recent valuable volume enti- 
tled " Empire in Asia," which reads as follows : — 

**At first the lieutenant of the Queen demands restitution of £990, and an 
apology, from the governor of a Burmese town ; without giving time for fair dis- 
cussion, he raises the terms of his requisition to £100,000 and an apology from the 
Burmese Court ; and while a temperate letter from the King, oflfering to negotiate, 
remains unanswered, he hurls an invading force against his realm, drops all men- 
tion of compensation or apology, and seizes an extensive province, with threats of 
further partition of his dominions if he will not pay the expenses of the war, the 
world being asked the while to believe that all has been done unwillingly, in self- 
defence." 

Numerous cases of a similar kind are given by Mr. Torrens, but, 
leaving them and turning now to China, we find the following in 
reference to the Opium wars, the most disgraceful of all those of 
recent times : — 

*'Mr. Gladstone, in speaking of the opium war with China, once remarked that 
* justice was on the side of the Pagan.* Never was this more true than at the 
present time, when a Pagan government, in spite of domestic anarchy, of the 
paralyzing influence of official corruption, and of the perpetual menace of foreign 
intervention, yet nobly endeavors to exert what remains of its shattered authority 
on the side of virtue and the good order of the State. On the other band, I know 
of nothing more ignoble than the heartless indifference with which the failure of 
these patriotic efforts is regarded by so-called civilized nations, or the immoral 
cynicism with which English statesmen not only excuse but justify our share in 
entailing the greatest of calamities on one-third of the human race. If it were 
possible for us to escape from the responsibility which must ever attach itself to 
the authors of the first Chinese War ; if we could prove that in forcing the legaliza- 
tion of the opium trade by the treaty of Tientsin we yielded to iron necessity ; if, 
moreover, we could demonstrate that our duty to India compelled us to prefer the 
temporary exigencies of revenue to the lasting interests of morality — it would still 
be incumbent on us to face the fact that our position is at once shameful and 
humiliating. But when we know that the direct responsibility of every act that 
has led to the degradation and rapid decline of the Chinese Empire lies at our own 
door, and that the policy which has borne these evil fruits is still being, in a great 
measure, carried out by the concurrent action of Anglo-Indian administrators and 
British statesmen, the ignominy demands some fortitude for us to bear it. We, 
however, do bear it ; and, at the same time, lose no opportunity of ministering to 
our self-love by pretending that wherever English commerce extends, or English 
influence penetrates, both confer untold benefits upon the less favored nations of 
the world." — Fortnightly Review ^ LondoUj September, 1871. 

"How England makes and keeps Treaties," is the title of an 
article in a recent number of the same highly respectable journal, 
from which the following is an extract: — 

*^ In the same way and at the same time, we have everywhere obtained that our 
goods shall be imported into all these countries at duties of either three or five 
per cent. We are continuing to apply to Eastern nations this double system of 
tariffs, and jurisdiction of goods and judges. To attain those ends, we use all 
sorts of means, from courteous invitation to bombardments. We prefer to employ 
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LETTEfl FIFTH. 



Mr. President: At the trivial cost of a few millions of dollars 
Britain had now not only secured herself against a demand for repara- 
tion of error, whether of commission or omission, in the past, but had 
so far strengthened herself on the ocean as to enable her, in all the 
future, to set at utter defiance any nation uniting with us in giving 
assent to the newly-devised rules in regard to neutral rights. Fur- 
ther, she had enabled her colonial dependents not only to sell their 
wares at greatly more than their real value, but had also secured 
insertion of a provision by means of which the hitherto eternally- 
recurring fisheries question should again be brought upon the 
stage, giving occasion for the production of that " happy thought" — 
fully exhibiting itself in the ** Memorandum" now before us — whose 
object is that of setting aside all the legislation by whose aid it had 
been sought to secure our domestic commerce, and our navigation 
interests, against foreign, and mainly against British, interference. 

To that end it was essentisrt to magnify, and that to the utmost 
possible extent, the value of those rights whose repurchase had 
been permitted, while in a corresponding degree undervaluing 
the highly important privileges we had granted; and hence it is 
that we have been favored with estimates, varying between five and 
fifty millions, of the claims now to be made upon our national 
treasury. Following out this idea, the Commissioners intorra 
us that the fishing privileges granted us are absolutely *' priceless;" 
meantime carefully reminding us that in the event of refusal to 
grant, and that without delay, the demands now made we shall be 
held liable for the large amount of money that the mixed Com- 
mission will be sure to grant. What is their real value and how it 
accords with the view thus presented is shown in the following 
fact : — 

Our tonnage engaged in the cod and mackerel fisheries in the 
three years preceding adoption of the, so-called, reciprocity system, 
in 1854, averaged 157,000 tons. In the closing year of that system 
it had fallen to 89,000 tons. Two years later, in 1868, it had 
further fallen to 82,000, and. the average of that and the following 
year was 73,000 tons. In the last fiscal year it has grown to 99,000 
tons, the *' priceless" boon having enabled us to reach a point more 
than a third lower than that at which we had arrived twenty years 
since, before sham reciprocity had been adopted. 

Such bejng the facts, may we not, Mr. President, feel somewhat 
surprised that your Secretary of State should have allowed so false 
a presentation of the case, prepared by foreign hands, to be laid 
before the Senate; that, too, without a word tending toward revival 
in their minds of the fact that, three years before, there had been laid 
upon senatorial tables an American report by which it had been 
shown that under "reciprocity" the fisheries had almost perished? 
2 
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Is there, Mr. President, any other country in the world, having a 
really organized government, in which such a transaction could 
have occurred? I doubt it very much. , 

Nominally treating of a reciprocal free trade with the British 
provinces, this treaty is really one of free trade with the British 
empire, the imperial government granting the privilege of free im- 
port from this country of a vast variety of manufactured articles, 
conditioned, however, that, as compensation therefor, the colonists 
secure to Britain herself the right to pass free into Canada, as a step 
toward passage into the Union, similar commodities, as being of the 
*' growth, produce, or manufacture" of the Dominion. The whole 
arrangement is but a new edition of the fable of the monkey and 
the cat, the former employing the latter to draw from the fire the 
chestnuts that would have burnt his own fingers had he attempted 
to do the work himself. 

At what cost to Canada, and ultimately to ourselves, we are to 
be allowed to obtain the " priceless" privilege by means of which 
we have been enabled to add five and twenty thousand tons to a 
fishing fleet that, with a view to compel our repurchase of ancient 
rights, has been harassed almost out of existence, is shown in a 
passage here given from the Toronto Mail^ as follows: — 

*' Notwithstanding all that has been said and written about the proposed treaty, 
daring several months past, one very important part of the consequences involved 
appears to be as yet only dawning upon the public mind. * * * * The new 
treaty includes many things, and these embracing some of the most important 
of our manufactures, that the old one did not. Further, the extension of the free 
list to such an extent in manufactured goods necessitates ^he formal declaration 
made in Memorandum of negotiations published a few weeks ago, to the efifect 
that whatever we admit free coming from the States must also be free coming 
from England, In spite of all the publicity that has been given to this feature of 
the treaty — or connected with it, as we should say, for it does not appear in the 
treaty at all — the public generally are but beginning to find out that free trade 
with England as well as with the United States, is really provided for. We are 
every day hearing of influential, generally well-informed men, who say that the 
fact just stated is to them a recent revelation, and that until very lately they had 
no idea that a treaty with the United States carried such sweeping consequences. 
They say that, had they known it sooner, they would have been heard from more 
decidedly on the question." 

That the treaty is in eiffect a British, and not a Canadian, measure, 
and that ils tendency is in the direction of subjugation to British 
domination of the whole country north and south of the St. Law- 
rence, is shown in a passage from the Sheffield Telegraphy which reads 
as follows : — 

" What wonder these gentlemen indulged in heated speeches and passed con- 
demnatory resolutions ? They know, that, the reciprocity treaty once passed, the 
days of monopoly are numbered. Congressional and especially Senatorial mills 
grind slowly, but with the new Democratic blood being rapidly introduced into 
their management, they will inevitably grind monopoly into an impalpable powder. 
-^ ^ ^ England has been emphatically assured' by the Canadian Prime Minister, 
the Canadian plenipotentiary, and — lastly and most strongly — by Lord Duflferin, 
in his speech at Chicago, that Canada will not consent to a differential arrange- 
ment to the prejudice of the mother country. In other words, what the United 
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co-plenipotentiaTy have, as yon are aware, laid the basis of a new treaty at Waah- 
ingtOD. While it is of course impossible that all can ^ain every advantage tbey 
each desire in the matter, 1 am perfectly satisfied that Quebec will reap enormous 
advantages over all other places under the proposed measure, which will no doubt 
greatly extend our trade relations on both sides of the line." 

Inviting now, Mr. PresfBent, your attention to the fact that the 
Commissioners urge upon us that the re-establishment of sham re- 
ciprocity must have an effect directly the reverse of that here indicated^ 
to wit, that of securing to us " the lion's share of a traffic already 
amounting to two hundred and thirty-five millions per annum,'' 

I am, very respectfully, 

HENEY C. CAREY. 

November 23, 1874. 



LETTER SIXTH. 

Mb. President : South of the lakes, reciprocity is urged upon 
our people as a means of relieving themselves from the payment of 
duty upon Canadian products. That north of us reciprocity is 
urged on the ground that by its aid Canadian producers will be 
freed from the heavy duties they now pay into our national trea- 
sury, is shown in a passage from the journal above referred to, 
replying, as it does, to the question, " Do consumers pay duty ?" 
here given, as follows : — 

"The crop of wheat in the United States is oflScially estimated at 240,000,000 
of bushels. We, as a Dominion, imported more wheat and flour than we exported 
in 1872, as per our government oflBcial returns. It is, therefore, very evident that 
we could not influence in the least degree the market price of wheat in the United 
States, and that if we send our wheat there we lose the duty. The proportion of 
our surplus of horses, cattle, sheep, and wool to the amount they consume is &o 
very small that it is equally plain that we cannot influence the price in their mar- 
ket, and that we lose the duty. The Americans consumed last year nearly 
40,000,000 bushels of barley, of which we gave about one-tenth. If one-tenth 
can control the market price, then we can dictate the price of barley in the United 
States, and compel the consumer to pay the duty. We. think that our farmers 
lose the duty on barley^ or at least the greater part of it. The American people 
north of the Ohio consume not less than 8,000,000,000 feet of pine lumber per 
annum, of which we gave them not to exceed 700,000,000 in any year, or about 
one-eleventh. The city of Chicago alone annually receives more lumber than we 
export to all countries. We supply a large proportion of the peas consumed in 
the United States, and we think that the consumer of them pays the duty, but 
this is the only natural producty whether from the farm, forest^ mine, or sea, 
which we export to the United States in such quantities as will enable us to com- 
pel the consumer to pay the duty." 

The view here presented is unquestionably correct, the man who 
must go to market being always compelled to pay the cost of getting there^ 
let it take what form it may, whether of freight, insurance, or 
charges at the custom house. Acutely feeling this, British manu- 
facturers now resort to every species of fraud and falsehood ; urging 
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upon consumers here that they it is who pay the duties, meanwhile 
knowing well that any and every diminution of duties paid at our 
custom houses goes directly toward swelling those profits by whose 
aid they have thus far been enabled to retain almost the world at 
large in a condition of industrial dependence. 

That the Commissioners have been not unwilling to take their full 
share in the great work thus indicated, it is proposed now to show, 
as follows : — 

At page 18 of their " Memorandum on the commercial relations" 
of the countries north and south of the lakes, occurs a paragraph 
which reads as follows: — 

" The entire interchange of traffic from 1820 to 1866 showed a cash balance in 
favor of the United States of $195,219,272. But this state of things came to 
a sadden end with the expiration of the treaty ; and the balances in favor of the 
Dominion have since been as follows : — 



Jn 1866-67 
1867-68 
1868-69 
1869-70 
1870-71 
1871-72 
1872-73 



• • • 
■ • • 

« • « 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 



$9,281,009 
4,099.949 
7,893,082 

14,240.477 
2,921,625 
8,202,352 
5.236,514 



Total balance against United States in seven years . $51,875,008" 

Reduced to plain English, this passage — vouched for by Sir Ed- 
ward Thornton, Minister Plenipotentiary of Great Britain to the 
United States, and by the Hon. George Brown, Commissioner rep- 
resenting the Dominion — reads as follows : " So long as the Recip- 
rocity Treaty continued in existence there was a large balance in 
favor of the United States. So soon as the treaty passed out of 
existence all this changed, the balance, in every year that has since 
elapsed having been favorable to the Dominion." How now stand 
the real facts of the case ? Let us see ! In the first two years of 
the treaty our exports to the British Colonies now constituting the 
Dominion amounted in round numbers to $43,000,000, and our im- 
ports to $29,000,000, leaving a favorable balance of $14,000,000 ; 
or $7,000,000 per annum. In the last three years of the treaty, 
ending June 30, 1866, our exports amounted to $81,000,000 and 
our imports to $128,500,000, leaving an unfavorable balance of 
$47,500,000, or an average of nearly $16,000,000 per annum ; and 
yet these commissioners stand pledged for the assertion that this 
latter state of things had followed, instead of having preceded, 
abolition of the sham reciprocity system 1 

How the present, and more profitable, system has operated, is 
found in the fact that from $25,000,000 in the last year of the treaty, 
our exports, as exhibited in the Commerce and Navigation Reports 
for 1873, have now grown to $34,000,000; our imports meanwhile 
having fallen to $44,000,000, leaving an unfavorable balance of but 
$10,000,000, or little more than a fifth of that of the three last 
treaty years combined. 
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At page 14 of the ** Memorandum" we find numerous figures 
exhibiting changes in the "aggregate imports and exports" of 
several years immediately previous and following repeal of tho 
treaty, without a single word tending to show that — as in 1867, 
when the diminution in our exports had been but $5,000,000, 

our imports meanwhile falling almost five times that amount 

nearly the whole loss had fallen upon the Dominion ; and, that; 
hence it had been that its administration had so eagerly caught at 
the " happy thought" above referred to. 

The figures throughout this document, prepared for the mystifi- 
cation of senatorial minds, are almost countless. What is their 
general value, Mr. President, may be inferred from the fact of our 
being here assured that the Dominion, in 1871-2, took of our " ex- 
port traffic $22,152,464 more than France and all her possessions ;'' 
that result having been arrived at by the singular process of adding 
to our twenty-seven millions of real exports, more than twenty-four 
millions of goods that had been simply allowed, free of duty, to 
cross the State of Maine ! ♦ 

By aid of a similar process the Commissioners elsewhere find 
themselves enabled to assure Senators that *' with the exception 
of Germany, Canada was, in the year 1872-3, the largest cus- 
tomer of the United States outside of the British empire;" mean- 
time knowing well, that of the nearly twenty-seven millions of 
merchandise passing, duty free, from Portland to Montreal, and 
here classed as being of our home prodtiction^ nearly all had come in 
the winter months, giving employment to British steamers that in 
the summer had traded between Liverpool and Montreal ; thus 
enabling the Dominion to maintain an intercourse with the outside 
world which otherwise could have had no existence. Nevertheless, 
they, with calm assurance, assert that the profits of this transit 
trade had enured mainly to the United States, " without any cor- 
responding advantage to the provinces" ! 

In face of these remarkable misrepresentations of the real facts 
of the case, the Commissioners gravely volunteer the assurance 
that in the preparation of this ** Memorandum" there has been no 
" arriere pensee^^ — no desire at concealment or misrepresentation in 
regard to any matter whatsoever. Qui s^excuse^ s^accuse. 

Those which have been here exhibited are but types of those 
of this whole ** Memorandum," discreditable, as it is, to its authors, 
while insulting to yourself, Mr. President, and to that Senate for 
whose mystification it had been prepared. 

It may, however, Mr. President, be asked how it had been that 
the Commissioners should have ventured so to play with facts and 
figures. To this the answer is, that this document had not been in- 
tended for the public eye, if indeed for the eyes of all the Senators. 
Marked " confidential," and sent in, as a public document, but little 
more than a fortnight previous to adjournment, when' all were 
busily occupied, it remained so private that eminent members of 
the Senate, known to be opposed to ** reciprocity," could with 
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difficulty be persuaded that such a paper had ever been brought to 
senatorial notice ; and it may now, as I think, be confidently as- 
serted that it would to this hour have remained unknown, and un- 
suspected, had not the New York Tribune^ on the 6th of June, per- 
formed an act of public justice in favoring its readers with a very 
copious abstract of its contents; thus for the first time enabling our 
various industrial interests to obtain some idea of the destructive 
character of the movement that had been for so many months in 
preparation. Secrecy and crime, Mr. President, commonly travel 
in company, and when these transactions shall come, as I think 
they may, to be fully investigated, it will be found that the case 
now before us presents no exception to the rule. 

How far it could have been justifiable in the Treasury Olerk, 
who appears from the ** Memorandum" itself to have been concerned 
in its concoction, or in your Secretary of State, by whose order it 
was placed in the hands of Senators, to endorse in any manner 
whatsoever a production so little creditable to those concerned in 
forcing upon the Union so one-sided and destructive a measure, I 
leave for you, Mr. President, to determine, remaining meanwhile. 

Very respectfully, 

HENRY a CAEEY. 

Philadelphia, November 24, 1874 



LETTER SEVENTH. 



Mr. President : — 

Having thus exhibited the various modes in which our northern 
friends have sought to prove to farmers and manufacturers, 
Dorth and south of the lakes, the advantages that must result 
from establishing for all the future a perfect industrial dependence, 
I proceed now to show what, in the event of this treaty unfor- 
tunately becoming the law of the land, must inevitably be the 
result, so far as we ourselves are concerned, as follows : — 

The first three articles having reference to those " priceless" 
fisheries for which we have already so largely paid, they may for 
the present be laid aside. 

By the fourth it is provided, in schedule A, that agricultural pro- 
ducts generally, wool included, timber, fish, salt, ores, and raw 
materials of various kinds, shall, for the next three years, be ad- 
mitted at reduced rates of duty, and thereafter, for the term of 
twenty-three years, free of all duty whatsoever. 

That we may understand the necessary operation of this article 
it is needed to look for a moment at the widely-differing commercial 
policies of the two countries. South of the lakes it has been 
deemed expedient to bring the producer to the side of the consumer, 
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extension of the Canadian Pacific Eailroad they will soon be settled, 
and will supply the United States with cattle, wool, and grain, to 
the serious injury of war-taxed American citizens of contiguous 
States;" 

Schedule "C" extends the same provisions to iron of every de- 
scription, from the pig to the steel bar, the locomotive, the station- 
ary engine, and mill machinery of every kind; to various cotton- 
goods ; to satinets, tweeds, boots, shoes, leather, cabinet- ware, paper, 
and paper-making machines, printing type, stereotyping apparatus, 
railroad cars, and to so many other commodities that, with time, 
and with that annihilation of many important branches of manu- 
facture which must inevitably follow treaty ratification, it will be 
found that almost as much merchandise will pass free through 
Canada as will pay duty at our custom houses. 

How, it will be asked, can this possibly be ? For answer, I have 
to say, that nothing could be more simple. A few furnaces in 
Canada, and as many in Nova Scotia, may be made to cover hun- 
dreds of thousands of British pigs ; a dozen steel and iron mills in 
like manner covering hundreds of thousands of tons of rails. A 
very moderate number of papermills may be made to coyer 
100,000 reams of paper. Machinery of every kind, coming out in 
parts ready to be put together in Canada, must be here received as 
being of Canadian manufacture. That this must certainly be so will 
readily be seen, it being clear that all such commodities, " being the 
growth, produce, OR manufacture of Canada or the United States," 
are to be admitted free of duty. That a man may become possess^ed 
of an axe he must have two pieces, one of iron and another of 
wood. Until they are brought together he has no axe. The man 
who brings them together claims to be manufacturer of the axe, as 
the man who brings together its several parts, wood and iron, 
may properly claim to be manufacturer of the machinery of a cot- 
ton mill. 

By articles V. and VI. it is provided that, as a boon to us, certain 
canals shall be enlarged, or constructed, and that in consideration 
thereof we shall cause other canals to be constructed, by means of 
which vessels drawing twelve feet may pass from the St. Law- 
rence to the waters of the Hudson, and thence to New York. How 
this will operate we may now examine, leaving aside, for the pre- 
sent, the well-known fact, that of the various works for whose 
construction we are here made to ask, the major part has long 
since been arranged for as being required for Canadian purposes 
alone. In accordance with a convention to that effect, the parties 
to this treaty maintain each one war vessel on the lakes. By the 
treaty this is practically set aside, the whole British fleet, so far as 
it draws not more than twelve feet of water, being now to be 
brought within twelve or fifteen days of Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Chicago, and every other town or city that in the long 
period of five and twenty years may come into existence on or near 
the borders of the lakes. In the event of future difficulty with 
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action, we taxed for national purposes raw materials and manufac- 
tured products of almost every description; but by this treaty we in 
effect declare that such taxes shall never be again imposed, however 
great may prove the need. If coal and iron, wool and cotton, ores 
and petroleum, are to come from abroad free of duty, how can we 
tax those produced at home? How can we collect duties on iron 
after having provided that iron ships may be sent to Canada in 
parts, and there set up to be employed in our coasting or foreign 
trade while but nominally owned by American citizens? Must not 
the Federal government almost at once be driven to taxes on the 
land, and on its vario,us products? Such taxes being to the last 
degree unpopular, must not the effect of this treaty be that of tying 
our hands to such extent as to place us prostrate before that nation 
which everywhere wars upon civilization by exerting all its ener- 
gies for producing separation of consumers from producers, the 
whole to be then treated as the poor dependents we must inevi- 
tably become? Having by the treaty of Washington provided 
that neutral rights shall be so construed as to secure to Britain 
the power, as against ourselves, to war upon the ocean, are we 
not now asked so to act as to secure to her in all the future 
the power to make war upon this North American land? The 
more, Mr. President, you shall reflect upon the facts that have been 
here presented, the sooner, as I think, you will be led to see that 
such must inevitably be the effect of ratification of a treaty for 
which, as yet, no member of your cabinet has ventured to make 
himself responsible to you, nor have you made yourself so to your 
constituents. 

To all the considerations adverse to ratification thus far given 
there is yet one to be added that, as I think, demands most serious 
attention, being that which will now below be given, as follows: — 

Our statutes at large abound in treaties providing that various 
nations of the world shall, in all cases, be put upon the footing of 
** the most favored nations." Under the former treaty with Canada 
the question as to the effect of this provision never arose, for the 
reason that free admission was granted to few, if even any, articles 
that other nations desired to send us. Under this one all will be dif- 
ferent, France, Germany, Belgium, and other manufacturing nations 
claiming to be put on the same precise footing with the Dominion, 
entitlec^to send us such of their products as are here enumerated, as 
free from customs duty as are those of Canada, or of Britain. Such 
demand arising, what answer could be made ? Could it be that we 
should be enabled to avoid recognizing the right thus claimed? 
Assuming that it could not, as assuredly would be the case, would 
it not be a saving of trouble and expense to declare our custom- 
houses to have been altogether closed ? 

Having studied the facts thus presented, you will, as I think, Mr. 
President, be prepared to agree with me that reversing, as it cer- 
tainly does, the whole policy of the Union, this treaty is the most 
important that has ever been submitted to senatorial consideration ; 
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public aflfairs should be thus conducted, the whole thing would ap- 
pear ridiculous beyond all diplomatic precedent. 

By whom, Mr. President, had this gentleman been appointed to 
so responsible a position? That it was not by yourself may be 
regarded as absolutely certain. That it was not by your Secretary 
of State is equally so, he having left the whole arrangement of 
this important matter to the Commissioners. Such having been the 
case, our very extraordinary representative on this occasion would 
seem to have been a mere volunteer; and yet, there was, perhaps, 
no single person in the public service the nature of whose relations 
with the Dominion could by any possibility have been regarded as 
so absolutely disqualifying him for the important duties for whose 
performance he thus had volunteered. 

The other negotiator, the Hon. Mr. Brown, is editor of a public 
journal, an active, and by many regarded as an unscrupulous, 
politician, exercising much influence in the Colonial government, 
and having, as is well understood in Canada, absolute control of that 
secret service fund which proved so largely useful on occasion of 
tbe negotiation and ratification of the treaty of 1854; at which time 
its lavish application under the direction of Mr., now Sir Francis, 
Hincks, then regarded as corruptionist general, was so thoroughly 
understood both at Washington and at Toronto, and so bitterly de- 
nounced by Canadian journals of the day; most especially, too, 
if my memory serves me rightly, by the Toronto Globe, of which the 
honorable Commissioner has now, and may possibly then have had, 
the entire management.* 

Behind this secret service fund there are, however, interests of 
great importance, represented by men who well know that, because 
of the protection secured to our farmers, our manufacturers, and our 
working people generally, they themselves are compelled annually 
to pay into our treasury many millions; and further, that if they 
can succeed in breaking down that fence by whose means our in- 
terests are protected, those millions will be retained by themselves, 
to their own great profit. Such being the case, need we wonder 
that some of the very wealthy among them should have pledged 
themselves, as they are understood to have done, for large sums to 
be, if needed, added to the corruption fund ? 

This Treaty however, as has been shown, is a British, and not a 
Canadian one, and it is to Britain herself that those who are urging 
it on must mainly look for help. To what extent it may probably 

* " That system was introduced by Mr. HiDcks. It commenced by an expenditure of 
some fifty thousand doUars. It went on growing and expanding every year, after 
the Treaty was in force, for the last ten years. And half the so-called claims of 
those who lent their influence to get the Treaty passed, are not paid to>day. 

**Mr. Hincks was of the opinion that some of those who got most of the first outlay 
of money, in the neighborhood of Washington, did the most to obstruct the passage 
of the Treaty, so that they might keep up the yearly supply of subsidies. This may 
have been an unjust and uncharitable judgment, but it was one held very decidedly 
and firmly by Mr. Hincks.'' — Scottish American Journal, July 20, 1865. 
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